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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MORE CONCORD DAYS. 


The classic Walden Wood and Pond is yet 
unvisited, but the radiant and cool afternoon 


‘w of the 8th tempts us to drive to this sylvan 


retreat in which memories of Thoreau—poet, 
naturalist and sage—must ever linger till 
some irreverent generation sweeps away this 
home of the Dryads. 

Hawthorne thus describes it in 1842: “The 
pond itself was beautiful and refreshing to 
my soul, after such long and exclusive famil- 
iarity with our tawny and sluggish river 
(Concord river). It lies embosomed among 
wooded hills—it is not very extensive, but 
large enough for waves to dance upon its 
surface and to look like a piece of blue firm- 
ament, earth-encircled. The shore has a 
narrow, pebbly strand, which it was worth a 
day’s journey to look at, for the sake of the 
contrast between it and the weedy, oozy mar- 
gin of the river. Farther within its depths 
you perceive a bottom of pure white sand, 
sparkling through the transparent water, 
which, methought was the very purest liquid 
in the world.” 

To-day we drive merrily along the high- 
way for about a mile, passing only quiet 
rustic homes and pleasant fields, and then 
turn into a dense and solitary woodland 
where a good road winds round among the 
hills for some distance. I immediately per- 
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ceive howa meditative and sensitive spirit 
like Thoreau would find here among the 
murmuring pines and the wild creatures of 
the wood both retirement and companion- 
ship, when he wished to escape the interrup- 
tions of ordinary social life that he might do 
the literary work which he had undertaken. 
But Walden Wood, which, after all its phil- 
osophic and poetic associations, differs ve 
little from many other woods, is not a soli- 
tude to-day. As we drive on toward its cen-. 
tre, we see yonder the glimmer of the lake, 
on the marge of which the literati of Concord: 
have often held high converse; but far dif- 
ferent company has to-day gathered in the 
large pavilion which is now built upon the: 
nearer end of this water. It is a large pic- 
nic party from Boston—sons and daughters 
of toil most likely—who are here to-day to 
find balm and solace for the cares of their 
daily lives. 
Some one has said that music is an obtrusive’ 
art—-perhaps it was Emanuel Kant, whose 
memory we have been glorifying. And so it 
seems to us as we stand by the woodland 
lake and find ourselves surrounded " a 
multitude of people intent only upon a line 
of amusement, never very elevating, and here 
wildly out of harmony. Music and the 
dance have their place, so said the wise man 
of old, but is it by the choice spots of 
the earth which poets and philosophers have 
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hallowed by their high converse, and where 
they have sought inspiration for their work 
as instructors of the human race? 

Over yonder was Henry D. Thoreau’s log 
cabin, which he built with his own hands 
and injwhich he lived two years alone, except 
for such quiet visits of congenial spirits as 
occurred from time to time. Here he tested 
the kindliness of Nature and the capacity of 
man for plain living when combined with high 
thinking; and here he tested, too, the sacred 
value of silence. What silence the night 
must have brought to this retreat by the 
forest lake! 

We may take one of these little boats and 
push out into the centre of the pure green 
water and there read Thoreau’s praise of 
silence. “Silence is audible to all men, at 
all times and in all places. . . : . All 
sounds are her servants and purveyors, pro- 
claiming not only that their mistress is, but 
is a rare mistress and earnestly to be sought 
-after. They are so far akin to Silence that 
they are but bubbles on her surface, which 
straightway burst, an. evidence of the 
strength and prolificness of the under current, 
.@ faint utterance of silence, and then only 
agreeable to our auditory nerves when they 
contrast themselves with and relieve the for- 
amer. In proportion as they do this, and are 
-heighteners and intensifiers of the silence, 
they are harmony and purest melody. 

“Silence is the universal refuge, the sequel 
ito all dull discourses and all foolish acts, a 
balm to our every chagrin, as welcome after 
satiety as after disappointment; that back- 
aquest which the painter may not daub, be 

e master or bungler, and which, however 
awkward a figure we may have in the fore- 
ground, remains ever our inviolable asylum, 
where no indignity can reach, no personality 
assail us.” 

The same writer remarks that the most 
excellent speech falls finally into silence, 
and that she is Truth’s speaking-trumpet, 
the sole oracle, the true Delphi and Dodona, 
which kings and courtiers would do well to 
consult. 

On this serene lakelet, with its forest bor- 
der, and in its surrounding groves, was held 
the first celebration of the freeing of the 
slaves in the British West India Islands by 
the British government; and many of the 
leading anti-slavery champions of that time 
were present and joined in the triumphant 
rejoicings. Here came Samuel Hoar, Ralph 

aldo Emerson, William Lloyd Garrison, 
Wendell Phillips and many others of the 
faithful to cheer each other’s hearts with 
brave words of faith and to take up anew 
the righteous cause of justice, mercy and 
truth. They bore it gloriously and have 


won undying honor, though I doubt if they 
looked for even this reward for painful ef- 
fort in behalf of a besotted generation. 

In these days, this is a favorite spot for 
the excursions of the poor children of Bos- 
ton; in these excursions the good people of 
Concord take much interest. The grounds 
have been furnished with seats, swings, din- 
ing-hall, speaking-room with seats, boats and 
bath-houses, so that many pleasures can be 
offered to the little people whose daily life 
is amid the turmoil and pollutions of a great 
city. I like to think of them wandering off, 
hand in hand, out into the soft green fields 
where the sunlight lies so lovingly, and of 
their looking up into the magic cloud-land 
on its azure ground, which domes so glori- 
ously the green and forest-clad earth, where 
mankind might live so joyously if they 
would only live aright.\ 

Thoreau’s house has long since fallen into 
ruin and only a few indications of it now 
remain. 

From Walden we drive homeward by a 
little circuit which reveals the delicate beau- 
ty of the surroundings of the town. Our 
purpose is to see the first battle-ground of 
the War of the Revolution, where a few 
rustics succeeded in repulsing a larger num- 
ber of trained British troops who had come 
to destroy the stores which were here depos- 
ited. We reach the Concord river before 
set of sun. The bridge which now spans 
that tranquil stream replaces the rude arch 
of 100 years ago, on one side of which stood 
the embattled farmers and on the other the 
British soldiers, when the first gun of the 
terrible seven years’ struggle for political 
liberty was fired. The British position is 
marked by a plain granite monument with 
an appropriate inscription, while a beautiful 
bronze statue of the Minute Man of the 
day, designed by the Concord sculptor D. C. 
French, keeps watch and ward over the 
spot where the Americans made their stand. 
A stanza from Emerson’s hymn upon the 
event is cut on the granite base : 

“‘ By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 
Here once the embattled farmers stood - 
And fired the shot heard round the world.” 

So the same village has furnished poet, 
sculptor and an occasion. 

The place is made beautiful by the care of 
the pure greensward and by the planting of 
an avenue of noble trees by the citizens 
of Concord, leading from the highway to the 
memorable spot. 

The obelisk-like monument of granite on 
the Common commemorates those who fell in 
the late civil war, and a glorious elm, in its 
green old age, makes the place a perpetual 
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delight in these glowing days of midsummer. 
Many a “philosopher” sits here at the 
morning hour to await the coming of the 
friendly omnibus (called a “ barge” in local 
parlance) which is to bear him to the temple 
of wisdom half a mile further on. 

An early evening walk takes us to the old 
Manse which stands hard by the Concord 
battle-ground on the bank of the river. 
We pass up the avenue of venerable trees 
which leads to the doorway and are kindly 
greeted by a handsome and stately lady who 
rises at our approach from a lowly seat 
beneath an ancient black ash. She is the 
lineal descendant of the honorable stock 
which has for one hundred years been associ- 
ated with this place and this house. It is a 
two-story, hip-roofed frame house of ample 
dimensions, and was built in 1765 for William 
Emerson, revolutionary ancestor of the 
world-honored philosopher of Concord. 
Here Hawthorne gathered his “ Mosses from 
an Old Manse” and here Emerson wrote 
“Nature” and many of his best poems. 


From the northern window, the wife of 
William Emerson watched the progress of 


the Concord fight in 1775. Her grand- 
daughter, the present Miss Ripley, now sits 
beside us on the lawn, amid the scenes which 
are hallowed by many venerable associations. 
Pious, wise and patriotic people, beloved and 
honored by their fellow men, have ever 
dwelt in the old Manse and have enjoyed its 
sweet retirement and its dignified isolation. 
A brother of eminent talents and virtues, 
Lieut. Ezra Ripley, laid down his life during 
the late civil war, and now it remains to 
this lady worthily to represent her family in 
their honored home. 

We may not leave Concord without mak- 
ing a visit to the Sleepy Hollow Cemetery, 
in which are the graves of some of the no- 
table families of this town. It is a lovely 
place—a wooded ridge of hills and a deep 

rassy depression which gives it its name. 
This has been improved by the planting of 
many beautiful additional trees, by the cut- 
ting of roads and pathways to all points of 
interest and by seats which invite to rest 
and quiet musing in this City of the Silent. 
The winds are whispering melodiously in 
the lofty pines, as we tread the long quiet 
paths toward the graves of those whose 
spirits have joined “the’ choir invisible.” 
It seems wonderful that the citizens of so 
small a town as this should have occasion 
for so large a space for the mortal remains 
of their departed ones. But this cemetery 
is not merely a place of burial. It is a 
park of noble trees—a drive which has 
many points of deep interest and a place 
for silent musing, in which wiser thoughts 
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might mature in the minds of philosophers 
than have yet dignified the platform of Hill 
Side Chapel. 

At the very highest point we find the un- 
adorned grave of Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
surrounded by a low hedge of arbor vite. 
This is placed on the very spot he loved 
to visit frequently during life—enjoying, from 
this shadowy elevation, pleasing views over 
the lily-gemmed river below and over the 
green expanse of meadow land which char- 
acterizes this vicinity. I find in the Ameri- 
can Note-books a record of a ramble through 
these very paths, near this season of the year 
in 1842. The day was fervid but had a 
promise of autumn in it, for he says he be- 
held the pensive glory of the dying year in 
the far, golden gleams among the long shad- 
ows of the trees. He perceived a gentle 
sadness in the golden rod and the cardinal 
flowers—a prophecy of the year’s decay, de- 
liciously sweet and sad. He found Margaret 
Fuller reclining on the grassy earth, reading 
and meditating, and the two choice spirits 
had high philosophic talk in this pleasant 
woodland seclusion, when a little later they 
were joined by Emerson who told them there 
were muses in the woods to-day and whispers 
to be heard in the breezes. He concludes, 
“It being now nearly six o’clock, we sepa- 
rated, Margaret and Mr. Emerson towards 
his home and I towards mine.” 

In the very spot he had so loved to frequent 

on earth they laid his body to rest, and the 
congenial friends, so dear and familiar to 
his daily life in Concord, have one by one 
been gathered to the same rest. The Hoars, 
the Ripleys and the Thoreaus are close to 
him under the whispering trees, and some 
day, since we have no national Walhalla for 
our illustrious dead, hither will be brought 
the mortal body of Ralph Waldo Emerson 
to mingle with the dust from which it came, 
beside those of others of his race. 
We pause to read the inscription on the 
beautiful monument erected to the memory 
of the Hon. Samuel Hoar (well may we call 
him honorable). At the upper portion, on a 
tablet resembling a window, is this quotation 
from Pilgrim’s Progress : 

“The pilgrim they laid in a chamber 
Whose window opened toward the sunrising; 
The name of the chamber was Peace. 
There he lay till break of day, and then 

He arose and sang.”’ 


A just and eloquent tribute to his faithful 
life is carved lower down on the same face of 
the monument, and those who read it may be 
incited to emulate the example of the upright 
and honorable citizen so well beloved by his 
fellow men. 


I cannot close this paper without mention 
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of the Concord Free Library which occupies 
a handsome edifice in the centre of the town. 
The building and ground on which it stands 
are the gift of William Munroe, a native of 
the town. The present number of books is a 
little over 15,000 and over 5,000 pamphlets. 
The annual circulation averages 23,000. 
This, in a population of less than 3,000, is 
nearly ten books for every man, woman and 
child. Can any other library in any town 
or city in the world make a better statement ? 
We leave this town with real regret on 
the morning of the 12th, feeling that we 
have had the privilege of a sojourn in a 
noble community, where honor is paid to the 
truly honorable and where the vulgar rival- 
ries of selfish wealth seem to have as yet no 
foothold. The students of philosophy, who 
have come from many sections of our own 
land and even from beyond the seas, can see 
here how people truly enlightened by wisdom 
and edified by virtuous example may practi- 
cally illustrate the teachings of the wise. 


Eighth mo. 15, 1881. 





SoME in their sorrow may not know 
How near their feet those waters glide, 
How peaceful fruits of healing grow, 
And flowers for beauty, by their side: 
They a. not see, with weeping eyes 
Upon the dreary desert bent, 
How glorious straight before them lies 
i The Eden of their soul’s content. 
—A. L. Waring. 
. i en ame eel 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE REVISION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


It must be cause of satisfaction to all who 
regard the New Testament as profitable for 
correction, instruction or reproof, to notice 
that in all efforts that have been made since 
that of Wickliffe, in 1380, to give a corrected 
translation of it, that the idiom of Wickliffe 
has been almost universally retained, and 
with the increased attention to, and knowl- 
edge of its original language, the desire has 
been to give the clearest expression to the 
truths declared in it. It is not that a new 
translation in other form of words is needful, 
but that it should, as nearly as possible, be 
true to the meaning intended to be conveyed. 
Castalio said “the Spirit dictates the things, 
leaving the words or language to the speaker 
or writer.” Jerome observed, a thousand 
years before Castalio lived, “ Let us not im- 
agine that the Gospel consists in the words 
of Scripture, but in the sense.” Another 
ancient writer remarks, “that while to the 
inspired penmen were left the free use of 
their own language and style, yet the Spirit 
of Truth so superintended or presided over 
the writers as to guard them from all errors 


aye 


in the use of any word not naturally calcu- 
lated to convey the intended sense.” The 
Scriptures are unquestionably unique for sim- 
plicity of style and sublimity of sentiment ; 
there is no display of talents, no remark or 
conjecture, no reasoning about the effect of 
that which is narrated, no attempt to capti- 
vate by mere force of expression, but they 
are distinctive and unrivaled, animated, ele- 
gant, exalted, yet simple and perspicuous, 
and they are without a parallel in the whole 
range of human composition. 

While it is conceded that all human efforts 
are attended with weakness, it is due to the 
revisers, whose work is now before us, to ex- 
tend to them the meed of praise tor honesty 
of purpose and integrity of effort to give a 
most faithful rendering of the original text, 
and to free it from all errors or obscurity of 
expression, To attain this end erudition and 
scholarship may most commendably exert al} 
their powers, and do their utmost to give an 
exact and accurate transcript, free from all 
ambiguity to perplex the plainest reader. 

Ricuarp K. Betts. 

Philadelphia, Eighth mo. 18th, 1881. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MORAL HEROISM. 
BY ARTHUR C. DAWSON. 

In every individual there are certain dis- 
tinguishing characteristics by which that indi- 
vidual is known. Thus we speak of one person 
as self-denying, of another as being possessed of 
fortitude, of another as a hero; but these are 
mere terms by which we designate the gene- 
ral tone of his character and life. Self-denia} 
consists in being considerate of the pleasure 
and welfare of those by whom we are sur- 
rounded ; fortitude, in bearing up nobly un- 
der trials, and heroism often calls into play 
the many and varied modifications of cour- 
age; but moral heroism, which surpasses 
every other worthy trait, in that it combines 
and embraces them all, is pre-eminently the 
noblest of characteristics, even as charity is 
the greatest of the cardinal virtues. 

Moral heroism consists in doing what is 
right, simply because it is right, and in uphold- 
ing that right, if need be, against all odds and 
in the face of the most threatening perils; so 
that it is often much harder to be heroic in this 
humble acceptation of the word than in that 
other sense which applies more to those ex- 
ploits which are so brilliant in the eyes of 
a 8 world. 

ennyson sweetly sings, in “Lady Clara 
Vere as Vers ms re ' 


‘* Howe’er it be, it seems to me 
’Tis only noble to be good; 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood.”’ 
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Worthy thought of a worthy man, and 
worthily expressed! but moral heroism is 
something more than noble—it is almost di- 
vine! There is no other quality which so 
raises us from the ranks of humanity, and 
ennobles our own lives and the lives of those 
with whom we come in contact as this hero- 
ism, which is sure in the end, as Carlyle has 


‘said, to procure for us “the honor and re- 


spect of all other men in all time.” 

One may possess an agreeable disposition, 
may be to a certain extent self-sacrificing, 
may be valiant on the field of battle, and in- 
trepid in the execution of the most danger- 
ous commissions; but if he have not the 
moral heroism to “ brave the world, the flesh 
and the devil,” and obey the inward prompt- 
ings of his own soul, what is he more than 
other men? and how can he hope to advance 
himself or others in true nobility ? 

There is probably no one who does not 
possess this grand characteristic in some de- 
gree; but, could we conceive a human being 
totally devoid of all sense of right, of all 
humane purposes, what a deplorable wretch 
would we picture! 

Moral heroism has been exemplified in the 
lives of the greatest men in the history of 
the world. Socrates drank the deadly hem- 
lock rather than renounce his belief in some- 
thing more than the old-time mythology of 
the Saauiss the Saviour suffered the count- 
less agonies of the Crucifixion that Christi- 
anity might be established; Luther, upheld 
by a stern sense of duty and responsibility, 
defied the Pope’s Bull and the popish perse- 
cutions; George Fox obeyed the dictates of 
his conscience, in spite of rebukes and 
threats; the Pilgrim Fathers endured the 
hardships of the newly discovered wilderness 
rather than forego the privilege of worship- 
ping the Lord in the way which they deemed 
altogether best ; and, in our own day, Abraham 
Lincoln denounced slavery, though threat- 
ened on all sides, and finally lost his life in 
his zeal for the great cause. 

Thus examples might be enumerated of 
men of all nationalities, in all times, who 
dared to do right and to uphold the right ; 
but let us not think that these comparatively 
few names which history has recorded repre- 
sent the only. men who have possessed this 
great quality; no, these are but as one among 
the many, for the world’s greatest heroes are 
unknown to fame. 

Richter says: “The grandest of heroic 
deeds are those which are performed within 
four walls and in domestic privacy.” And 
who is there who cannot recall, in regard to 
some dear friend or member of the famil 
circle, some little action nobly done, which 
has, perhaps, cost more effort than to have 
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faced great danger; for, verily! “it is a true 
saying, and worthy of all acceptation,” that 
“he that ruleth his own spirit is greater than 
he that taketh a city.” Then, too, the mother 
—the centre of all pleasure in the happy 
home—what an heroic life has hers been! 
how often has she willingly taken upon her- 
self this or that heavy burden, because she 
believed it to be for the best good of her hus- 
band or children! 

Yes, let us be thankful that moral hero- 
ism, though sought after by the greatest and 
best, is not beyond the reach of any earnest 
striver; that there is no one so lowly but 
that he or she may attain to it, no lot so 
humble but that it may be ennobled by this 
highest ornament of virtue. 

ature has instilled in the hearts of alla 
longing after better things, and there are 
none of us who do not at times desire riches, 
honor and learning. Should we not crown 
these worthy aspirations with the grandeur 
of moral heroism? for then, and only then, 
will our search for “the good, the true and 
the beautiful” in life be finally rewarded 
with the dignity of well-earned success! 


WHERE GREAT MEN LIE BURIED. 


“Where the tree falls, there let it lie.” 
This is the true sentiment with which to re- 
gard the resting-place of the illustrious dead. 
If the principle involved in the proposal to 
transfer Penn’s remains to America were 
once to find general favor, there is no saying 
what it might lead to. The contest over the 
birth-place of Homer would be nothing to 
the struggles that might arise over the mor- 
tal remains of the word’s undying heroes. 
But for Shakespeare’s curse who can say 
where his bones would now be laid, and 
yet who could really wish that his resting- 
place should be other than that which he 
chose himself in the quiet church beside the 
Avon! -Dante still sleeps at Ravenna, though 
Florence—parvi Florentia mater amoris, as 
his epitaph bitterly calls her—might almost 
be excused her passionate longing for his re- 
mains if it were not for the sounder sentiment 
which forbids the violation of his tomb. Co- 
lumbus, after several migrations, lies buried 
in Havana, and Spain might strive with 
America in the vulgar contest for his dust. 
There are, it is true, one or two notable in- 
stances which make the other way. But the 
scene lately enacted at Rome is hardly an 
couragement to those who would traffic in 
dead men’s bones, nor can we think that the 
transfer of Napoleon’s remains from St. He- 
lena to Paris was a precedent which healthy 
sentiment would have any strong desire to 
follow. The gaudy and rococo mausoleum 
at the Invalides, with its tricks of colored 
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light and darkened passages, is after all but 
@ poor exchange for the simple tomb in the 
lonely Atlantic island. The cumbrous pile 
may gratify Parisian taste, but it sorts ill 
with the true sentiment, as broad as human- 
ity itself, which belongs to the original resting- 
place of any man whom the world has reck- 
oned among its great ones. 


In truth, the place where the great man is | 


first laid is as much a part of his history as 
anything else which concerns him. To take 
the remains of Penn to America, there to be 
laid under a pile of modern magnificence, 
would be simply to add a monstrous false- 
hood to his real and genuine a. He 
was an Englishman, and he rests in English 
ground. He chose his resting-place for him- 
self, and there he is surrouned by his two 
wives and five of his children. To divide 
those whom death has thus united after near- 
ly two centuries of peaceful rest would sure- 
ly be little short of sacrilege. Moreover, 
William Penn’s history really belongs to Eng- 
land, even more than it does to America. In 
England he lived and died, and to what he 
did and suffered in England belongs what- 
ever of glory or of obloquy attaches to his 
name. It was in England that the sect to 
which he so ardently attached himself had 
its rise, and the controversies in which he 
took so large a share were of wholly native 
growth. It was in England, too, that the 
great dispute as to the uprightness of his 
character and the simplicity of his motives 
arose—a dispute which is said to have embit- 
tered the last days of Macaulay. With what 
justice can such a man be claimed for Penn- 
sylvania, or even for America? If he had 
died in America and had been buried there, 
no doubt his remains would have been justly 
held in honor, and no one would have 
eng Pennsylvania their possession. But 

enn lies buried in England, and we cannot 
doubt that the truer and sounder sentiment 
of America will repudiate the unhallowed 
proposal to disturb the tranquillity of his 
grave.—London Times. 





USING THE THINGS WE HAVE. 


A sense of one’s own deficiencies is a salu- 
tary thing, or the reverse, according to the 
use that is made of it. If it spurs us to fur- 
ther and more zealous effort, if it makes us 
resolute in our purpose of living a worthier 
life than we have hitherto spent, its benefit is 
great; but if it arouses no more healthful 
frame of mind than a feeling of regret that 
we have accomplished so little, and an indo- 
lent and despairing conclusion that there is 
not much use in trying to do anything more 


That we have left undone the things which 
we ought to have done, and that our deficien- 
cies in character and acquirement are great, 
is no reason why we should not make the best 
possible use of such powers and attainments. 
as we possess. The best men are always 
most profoundly sensible of their defects and 
failures, but they do not spend their time in 
moping or despair. To be great is to make 
large use of such elements of character and 
such moral and mental acquirements as have 
already been made. Noone ever became 
great or good by throwing away what he al- 
ready possessed, merely because he ought to 
have possessed more. One’s store of spiritual 
and intellectual weapons should be increased 
wherever acquisitions to it may properly be 
made; but meanwhile the warfare should not 
be permitted to languish because of any lim- 
itations in one’s abilities or equipments. A 
one-armed soldier is better than a two-armed 
shirk. 

All through the duties of individual life 
runs the necessity of doing the best with what 
one has. If a factory-hand is employed in 
humble work, requiring little ingenuity and 
receiving correspondingly small compensa- 
tion, that is no reason why the factory-hand 
should not do his very best in the task that 
is set before him. If the mistress of a poor 
man’s home feels that she has small strength 
and little taste, she should at least order her 
household affairs with all the skill and neat- 
ness which she can bestow. Ifa parent deep- 
ly feels his limitations of mental acquirements 
or of worldly wealth, and sadly regrets that 
he cannot do more for his child, he would 
much better employ his time by finding out 
whether he be already doing his utmost with 
the means actually at command. The person 
who is sure that with more money he would 
be one of the most liberal and judicious of 
givers, but who feels that meanwhile, with his 
revenues, such as they are, he can do little or 
nothing in the way of charity and benevo- 
lence, would be in a far more healthful state 
if he should instead make it his principle to 
see how far he can meet the first call for as- 
sistance which shall be made upon him. So, 
too, in matters of Christian faith and prac- 
tice. Many a Christian is confident that if 
he had more faith, or a keener spiritual per- 
ception, or a richer field for religious expe- 
rience, he would ornament the cause he serves. 
He ought rather to question himself sharply 
whether he is bringing forth fruits worthy of 
the faith which he professes to have already ; 
whether the sight of spiritual things which 
has thus far been permitted to his eyes has 
been reflected in the sweetness and strength 


in the world, then it is merely an additional | of his daily life; whether in the limited field 
hindrance to a life already marred by failure. | in which he lives, and among the men and 
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women whom he knows, he is really going 
about in a constant spirit of helpful service, 
and a ceaseless determination to spend every 
day as nearly aright as the exertion of all his 
spiritual powers can make possible. 

If everybody in the world were properly 
using the things he has, the things he has not 
would be worth but little thought. If each 
Christian were determined on a sincere devo- 
tion to his own duty as it is now, his spiritual 
failures in times past would be something 
better than a millstone around his negk. 
There is in the world, at this moment, enough 
faith, enough moral strength, enough money, 
to bring about in a twelvemonth mighty 
changes and vast reforms, which have been 
longed for through many a centu The 
thing to lament is not that the world is so 
poor in good things, but that it so despises 
and destroys that which it has, in its lamenta- 
tions over that which it has not. To make 
the world use rightly the resources and means 


_ which it has; to stir upall men to exert their 


best energies and to spread abroad their most 
valuable possessions in less favored fields, is 
not in the power of any individual. But it 
is in his power to make a better use of his 
own strength of soul, mind and body than he 
has ever yet done.—S. S. Times. . 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 

Fauu Creek Montuiy MEeEtinG, Inp.— 
Our Monthly Meeting, which was held to- 
day at Fall Creek, was an unusually long 
and interesting one. Our valued friend, Cor- 
nelius Radcliff, of Richmond, Ind., was with 
us, infusing new life into us by his presence 
and words of praise to the great goodness and 
mercy of our Heavenly Father. 

All of our queries were read and answered, 
and representatives appointed to attend our 
Quarterly Meeting. 

Minutes were granted to our only recorded 
ministers. To Joseph F. Schofield to visit 
Western Yearly Meeting, held at Sugar 
Grove, Ind. This is a small body of Friends 
that have drawn off from the Western Yearly 
Meeting of Orthodox Friends. They are said 
to be more like the primitive Friends than 
many among that body. A minute was also 
ziven to Elizabeth Roberts to attend Illinois 

early Meeting, and her daughter, Mary 
Haynes, has a minute to accompany her. 

Ministers rightly qualified may do much 
good by traveling through our country, at- 
tending our meetings, and mingling with 
Friends in theit homes. There is not as 
much of that kind of labor now as formerly. 
We out West in isolated situations do rejoice 
when we have the privilege of thus mingling 


with the gospel messengers whose feet are 


turned in this direction. But too frequently 
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our Eastern friends simply attend our Yearly 
Meeting, while the smaller meetings are often 


passed by unnoticed. Many of the members 
of these have small children, and many carea, 
which prevent their going from home, to at- 
tend our larger meetings—consequently, they 
miss the comfort, enjoyment and aren 
which these often afford. J. L. T. 





STANFORD QUARTERLY MeEeEtTING.— The 


little village of Ghent, N. Y., lying on the 
Harlem railroad, about one hundred and 
thirty miles from New York, is surrounded 
by a beautiful and fertile region of country. 
The meeting-house of Fiieok at this place 
was no doubt the work of the last century. 
It presents a neat, well-kept appearance, and 
on the occasion of the late Quarterly Meeting 
of Stanford being held there, would have 
seated a greater number than were present. 
This Quarterly Meeting, the remnant of a 
large body of Friends, convened on the 12th 
of the present month. It is composed of the 
Monthly Meetings of Creek, 
Chatham, and has lately sat under the sha- 
dow of a great sorrow in the removal by 
death of Aaron C. Macy, so well known in 


udson and 


our Society, and who had been revered as a 


loving father. The two Monthly Meetings of 


Creek and Chatham are about fifty miles dis- 
tant from each other, but this distance, which 
at no very late day was traveled by private 
conveyance, is now bridged by the iron rail, 
and though Friends travel in comparative 
ease and comfort, we see no greater evidence 
of a love for these meetings than formerly, 
when the snows and drifts of winter, and the 
extreme heat of summer furnished no obstacle 
to the fulfillment of this duty. But I will not 
wander from the object of this communica- 
tion, which is to interest Friends remote from 
each other in these small meetings, and help 
to bind them more closely to all who bear the 
endearing name of Friend. 

The meeting on this occasion was one of 
unusual interest, and most cordially were 
welcomed Daniel H. Griffin, of Amawalk 
Monthly Meeting, and Margaretta Walton, 
of Fallowfield Monthly Meeting, Penna., with 
her companions; also, Thomas Foulke, of 
New York, the two former with minutes from 
their Monthly Meetings, all of whom labored 
largely in gospel love amongst us, until it 
seemed that none were sent empty away. We 
were indeed blessed with the loving commu- 
nion of the Divine presence. In pursuance 
of her prospect, M. W.jcontinues her labor in 
visiting the meetings composing this Quarter, 
and, with her companions, and D. H. G., at- 
tended the usual First-day meeting at Chat- 
ham, and an appointed meeting in the even- 
ing at the village of Old Chatham, in the 
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Methodist meeting house. Both were well | themselves enables them to realize, as they 


attended and very satisfactory opportunities. 
The day following meetings were appointed 
‘at Athens and Hudson, the former in the af 
ternoon, the latter in the evening, after whic 
D. H. Griffin expected to return hom 

‘Thomas Foulke went homeward directly af- 
ter the Quarterly Meeting, expecting to be 
in attendance at the Yearly Meetings of Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois. MM. R. 

Green Brook, Eighth mo. 18th, 1881. 





Another correspondent states in reference 
to the same meeting, “ The presence of some 
of the members of the Visiting Committee, 
recently appointed by the New York Yearly 
Meeting, was encouraging and strengthen- 
ing.” 
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SwARTHMORE COLLEGE.—It is proposed 
during the coming year to erect another 
building upon the grounds of Swarthmore 
College. The plans of the building have al- 
ready been prepared. It will have a total 
length of 130 feet and a depth of 64 feet, 
and is to be devoted exclusively to the sci- 
entific departments of instruction, which have 
outgrown the space originally allotted them. 
Provision is made for two chemical laborato- 
ries, a metallurgical laboratory, a laboratory 
for experiments in natural philosophy, pho- 
tographic rooms, a large and a small lecture 
room, engine and boiler room, a shop for 
wood-working and another for metal-working. 
Few among Friends, perhaps, are aware how 
much the College has already done to encour- 
age those practical studies which lie at the 
foundation of so many useful professions and 
industrial pursuits. The shop, which contains 
about $8,000 worth of tools and machinery, 
has turned out some creditable work—includ- 
ing lathes, pumps and several steam engines, 
the drawings and the work of construction 
being done by the students themselves. Such 
work has always been entirely optional with 
the students, but among so large a body of 
young men there are always a number who, 
while they would find the study of Latin and 
Greek irksome, are delighted with the de- 
signing and drawing of machinery ; and the 
fact that the construction is to be done by 


could in no other way, the importance of 
care and accuracy in their draughting. A 
number of young men have had their atten- 
tion called to industrial pursuits at Swarth- 
more, who have since entered machine shops 
where their scientific knowledge has assured 
their rapid promotion. 

Connected with this department is also a 
course in Engineering, from which a number 
of young men have gone forth to engage in 
lucrative work as surveyors and in the employ 
of railroads. The draughting-rooms are open 
to all the students of the College, and young 
women, for whom as yet so few pursuits seem 
available, will find here work for which they 
are admirably adapted and for which there 
is a constant demand in the offices of archi- 
tects and engineers. 


To the departments of Natural Philosophy 


and Chemistry, which have been overcrowded 
in the past, ample space has been assigned in 
the new building. The advantage, in this 
practical age, of a knowledge of these sciences 
which are at the basis of so many of the pro- 
cesses of modern manufacture, can hardly be 
overestimated. To the young man or young 
woman who contemplates the study of Medi- 
cine or Pharmacy the advantage of a pre- 
liminary course in practical chemistry is very 
great. For such students special provision is 
made at Swarthmore. A course is arranged 
which includes, besides Modern Languages, 
Natural History and other studies, two years 
of practice in Chemistry and sufficient Latin to 
enable the student to appreciate the terms he 
will use in his profession. 

It is not only in the above direction that 
progress has been made. One of the primary 
objects for which the College was founded 
was to prepare teachers to take charge of 
Friends’ schools, who should have a profes- 
sional training equal to that furnished by 
the best: normal schools, combined with the 
culture and thorough education of a college 
course. To secure this object no pains nor 
expense have been spared, and this year the 
department has been strengthened by the 
appointment, to the chair of Didactics, of 
Prof. Maris, who has for several years con- 
ducted so successfully the normal school at 
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West Chester. Persons whose time is limited 
may spend one or two years in this depart- 
ment and receive certificates to that effect on 
leaving. 

While the College is thus making provision 
for the practical education demanded by the 
industries of our modern civilization, there 
is no neglect of those studies which are sup- 
posed to promote the highest intellectual 
culture. The courses in Latin and Greek 
have been extended and improved. In the 
modern languages, including English, and in 
mathematics the requirements for graduation 
compare favorably with those of other Amer- 
ican colleges. 

For several years the institution has had 
an arrangement with the faculty of Harvard 
College by which students in the classics, 
who wish to continue their studies after 
graduating at Swarthmore, are admitted to 
the Junior class at Harvard without exami- 
nation. Of those who have availed them- 
selves of this privilege a number have taken 
high rank. The advantages of this arrange- 
ment, which secures to the young man during 
the first years of his college course a guarded 
education in a well-regulated home, will be 
appreciated by all parents who realize the 


“¥ temptations which too frequently beset young 


men in university towns. Persons who have 
not yet selected a school for the coming year 
should by all means visit Swarthmore or 
send to President Magill for a catalogue 
giving information about the College. It is 
an institution in which Friends should feel a 
just pride, and there is no necessity for a 
son or a daughter of the Society to seek in 
institutions controlled by other denominations 
the advantages so richly offered at Swarth- 
more. 





Frrenps’ Book AssociaTION OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA.—This Association was organized 
to meet a want long felt for some such chan- 


- nel through which the members of the So- 


ciety of Friends could better diffuse its 
principles and testimonies among themselves, 
and where others desiring to become ac- 
quainted with the history of the Society 
could obtain all the standard works of our 
best writers from the rise of Friends to the 
present time. 


The usefulness of this Association may be 
greatly enlarged by the creation of a liberal 
fund, the proceeds to be used for publishing. 
There is much excellent material in the 
hands of those who are not able to bear the 
expense of putting their work through the 
press, but who would be glad to avail them- 
selves of such help as a fund of this -charac- 
ter would afford. There are also pamphlets, 
leaflets and tracts, explanatory of our doc- 
trines, that could be issued and scattered 
broadcast among the multitudes of our land 
who are totally ignorant of the ground upon 
which we exist as a distinctive religious body. 
We call attention to this organization with 
the hope that Friends will do all they can to 
increase its usefulness. 





THE Matnsprines oF Conpuct.—It is a 
source of reasonable rejoicing to the pure in 
heart that mankind now seems to be gradu- 
ally accepting the position assumed long 
since by specially enlightened souls, that 
righteousness is the real substance of religion 
and that conduct is, as has been said, “ three- 
fourths of life.” | 

Yet right conduct depends largely upon 
right theories and principles, and it must be 
admitted that it is in vain to hope to correct 
wrong by merely dealing with deeds instead 
of with their mainsprings. It is thus that 
human law must deal, but true philanthropy 
will ever aim to act upon the opinions, 
thoughts and impulses of man; to operate 
upon the affections, emotions, desires and 
sympathies, in order to renovate human life. 
It is by such work that the axe is laid at the 
root of the corrupt tree and evil is eradi- 
cated. How much more valuable is such 
radical work as this than can be the mere 
restraint of vice or the punishment of indi- 
vidual crimes! 

By slow degrees mankind ascends to high 
thinking, which we believe to be the founda- 
tion of right living; nor can we conceive of 
any right living that is not built upon the 
immutable rock of right thinking. Those 
who expect to rectify human action without 
this solid foundation of pure principles and 
just thoughts will be too apt to find the house 
they attempt to build is resting only on the 
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sands which the tempests will beat upon dis- 
astrously if not ruinously. 

It is upon childhood that right influences 
of the radical kind are employed with the 
best effect. Let the divine laws which are 
written on the heart be the court of appeals 
for these, when in the tender years of early 
life they do not come in contact with human 
laws, which only deal with the overt act. 

It has been clearly seen that so long as sin 
and foolishness are in the world so long will 
it be necessary for men to submit themselves 
to outward law, which is ever the lower law. 
As men become good and wise, and rise above 
the state of childhood, they become invested 
with that perfect freedom which comes of 
compliance with a higher unwritten law, so 
universal that the heart alone can adequately 
keep it. 

The Pharisee may make void the infinite 
and spiritual commandment by dwelling up- 
on the finite and lettered commandment. It 
has been wisely declared that it is easy to 
know which law we are obeying; “for any 
law which we magnify and keep through 
pride is always the law of the letter, but that 
which we love and keep through humility is 
the law of the Spirit. The letter killeth, but 
the Spirit giveth life.” 
EE —_________________________} 

MARRIED. 


PRICE—SHAW.—On Third-day, Eighth 
month 23d, 1881, at an appointed meeting, at 
Race Street Meeting-house, under the care of 
the Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia, Chas. 
8. Price, son of Margaret H. and the late Sam- 
uel Price, of Lansdowne, Delaware county, 
Pa., and Gertrude H., youngest daughter of 
the late Alexander and Anna Margaret Shaw, 
of Philadelphia. 








DIED. 


DUDLEY.—Suddenly, on Eighth mo. 11th, 
1881, at the residence of her son, Enoch R. 
Dudley, near Mt. Holly, N. J., Lydia Dudley, 
widow of David Dudley, in the 83d year of 
her age; a member of Evesham Monthl 
Meeting of Friends, held at Mt. Laurel N. J. 


FOREMAN.—On Eighth month 17th, 1881, 
Joseph Foreman, in his 66th year; a member 
of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting, Pa. 


JARRETT.—On Eighth month 19th, 1881, 
at his residence, Horsham, Pa., Chas. Jarrett, 
in his 90th year. 


LOWBER.—On Eighth month 10th, 1881, 

at Camden, Del., Ann J. Lowber, in the 90th 
ear of her age; a member of Camden 
onthly Meeting. 


NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 

Nut-Pine, Digger-Pine (Pinus Sabiniana). 
—The first coniferous tree met by the tray- 
eler in ascending the range from the west is 
the nut-pine, remarkable for its loose, airy, 
tropical appearance, suggesting a region of 
alms rather than ‘cool, resiny pine-woods. 
No one would take it at first sight to be a 
pine or conifer of any kind, it is so loose in 
habit, and widely branched, and its foliage is 
so thin and gray. Full-grown specimens are 
from forty to fifty feet in height, and from 
two to three in diameter. At a height of 
fifteen or twenty feet from the ground 
the trunk usually divides into three or four 
main branches, about equal in size, which, 
after bearing away from one another, shoot 
straight up and form separate summits ; 
while the crooked subordinate branches as- 
pire, or radiate, or droop in loose ornamental 
sprays. The slender, grayish-green needles 
are from eight to twelve inches long, loosely 
tasseled, and inclined to droop in handsome 
curves, contrasting with the stiff, dark-col- 
ored trunk and branches in a very striking 
manner. No other tree of my acquaintance, 
so substantial in body, is in its foliage so thin 
and so pervious to the light. The sunbeams 
sift through even the leafiest trees with scarce 
any interruption, and the weary, heated trav- 
eler finds but little protection in their shade. 

It grows only on the torrid foot-hills, 
seeming to delight in the most ardent sun- 
heat, like a palm; springing up here and 


there singly, or in scattered groups of five or 


six, among scrubby white-oaks and thickets 
of ceanothus and manzanita; its extreme 
upper limit being about four thousand feet 
above the sea, its lower about from five hun- 
dred to eight hundred feet. 

The generous crop of sweet, nutritious nuts 
which it yields makes it a great favorite 
with Indians and with bears. The cones are 
truly magnificent, measuring from five to 
eight inches in length, and not much less in 
thickness, rich chocolate-brown in color, and 
protected by strong, down-curving hooks 
which terminate the scales. Nevertheless, 
the little Douglas squirrel can open them. 

Indians gathering the ripe nuts make a 
striking picture. The men climb the trees 
like bears and beat off the cones with sticks, 
or recklessly cut off the more fruitful 
branches with hatchets, while the squaws 
gather them in heaps, and roast them until 


| the scales open sufficiently to allow the hard- 


shelled seeds to be beaten out. Then, in the 
cool evenings, men, women and children, 
with their capacity for dirt greatly increased 
by the soft resin with which they are all be- 
draggled, form circles around their camp- 
fires on the bank of some stream, and lie in 
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easy independence, cracking nuts, and laugh- 
ing and chatting, as heedless of the future as 
bears and squirrels —From The Coniferous 


Forests of the Sierra Nevada, in Scribner for 
Ninth month. 





; From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 
FRIEDRICH WILHELM AUGUST FROEBEL. 
BY JANE BENSON. 

(Continued from page 427.) 

Agriculture was the pursuit he desired for 
himself. He was not quite clear as to the 
meaning of the word, but he thought it com- 
bined the farmer and steward with the ac- 
countant afd surveyor, the forester and 
hunter. The occupation of most of these 
individuals he saw carried on in the fields 
and forests, and he wished to combine them 
all in one. He was aiming at a complete 
life, an all-sided sel!f-culture. That was the 
point which he had reached in his sixteenth 
year, for the deliberations had lasted so long 
that he was more than fifteen before any- 
thing was settled. It was found that an agri- 
culturist such as Friedrich had in view re- 
quired too high a premium for the father’s 


means, but the latter heard of a forest-in- | 


spector—I do not know an English equiva- 
lent for the férster—who had a great reputa- 
tion as a surveyor and valuer, and Herr 
Froebel made an agreement with him to 
take Friedrich for two years, and instruct 
him in those subjects, as well as in all that 
concerned his business. 

When the father sent off the happily ex- 
pectant youth to his new home by the Thu- 
ringian forest it was with the warning “ not 
to come back with complaints; he would not 
be listened to, but would be condemned 
beforehand without examination.” It was a 
speech the pastor would not have made if he 
and his son had been left to themselves. 
Friedrich thought there was no danger of his 
wanting to complain but he was grievously 
disappointed. The férster was a self-taught 
man, and though he really possessed the 
knowledge with which he was credited, he 
either could not convey it to others, or would 
not take the time from his timber-floating to 
do so. Besides, he was generally from home, 
and Friedrich soon found that if he was to 
gain any instruction there in Neuhaus he 
must get it for himself. Fortunately for him 
his pseudo-teacher possessed an excellent li- 
brary, and the pupil proceeded industriously 
to make use of it. Everything that he had 
connected under the head of agriculture that 
could be learned from books he learned from 
these; but above all he turned to Nature as 
his companion, and found she never failed 
him. He said later, “‘ Towards men his heart 
was closed, but with her he held delightful 
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converse. Men, even those whose duty it was. 
to help him, gave him nothing: she gave him 
all that he ever sought from her.” In his. 
leisure time out of doors he employed him- 
self in making collections of plants, etc., 
and arranging them according to fancied re- 
semblances; but he knew nothing of their 
structure until a physician in a neighboring 
town, with whom he had become acquainted, 
advised him not only to admire—to feel— 
but to study Nature. And, better still, he 
lent him books which opened a new world to 
the would-be naturalist during the last six 
months of his stay at Neuhaus. The more 
he learned the more he wished to know; each 
new fact or thought was but another link in 
the network of the universe; and we must 
not forget that this was eighty years ago, and 
that the idea of continuity and development 
was by no means the familiar thought it is 
now. 

Amongst the mathematical works on the 
shelves at Neuhaus were two by Voigt, at 
that time Professor of Mathematics and Phy- 
sics in the University of Jena. The resultant 
idea of this two years’ study, the crowning 
wish with which Friedrich turned homewards- 
was to proceed to Jena and learn of Voigt. 
He desired it so much that he almost be- 
lieved it possible. With this feeling! in his. 
heart he set out on his long walk home, but 
instead of going there direct he turned aside- 
to visit his brother Christopher, at Griesheim,. 
hoping to meet with more sympathy than 
had been his lot for many years at Ober- 
weissbach. 

At Griesheim, however, he found a letter 
waiting him which his father had received 
from the férster. The.latter, knowing nothing: 
of the good use Friedrich had made of his 
books, and conscious of his own neglect, be- 
lieved him to be returning home scarcely less- 
ignorant than he came, and partly to excuse 
himself with the father, partly to retaliate- 
upon the son for his refusal to remain a third 
year and help him, he had written to Herr 
Froebel complaining bitterly of his pupil’s- 
ignorance, and throwing all the blame of it. 
on the youth himself, This was a cruel shaft 
to aim at him as he departed, and though he: 
was able to satisfy his father and brother 
that it was undeserved, he felt its effect would 
be to lessen his chance of going to the Uni- 
versity. “Why had he remained for two 
years silent under the injustice?” Christopher 
asked, to which Friedrich replied by quoting: 
his father’s parting words. 

But he could not repress the longing for 
Jena; his brother Traugott was there study- 
ing medicine—if only he could join him! 
Presently there came a letter from Traugott 
with a petition for “money,” and that 
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“quickly.” The home authorities saw fit to 
— the petition, and, mirabile dictu! as 

riedrich was doing nothing at home, to 
make use of him as messenger. Thus, with- 
out any contrivance of his own, he found 
himself on the road for Jena! It would be 
a long, weary tramp, but at any rate, he 
thought, he should see Voigt. Traugott, how- 
ever, helped him to more than that. Eight 
weeks were left of the term, and he wrote 
home to suggest Friedrich’s remaining with 
him, which, like his other request, was 
granted. Of course when the two brothers 
returned together at Michaelmas the question 
was reconsidered. Their father’s only objec- 
tion was the cost, and as Friedrich inherited 
a small property from his mother, which his 
brother thought would keep him for a couple 
of years at the university, it was, with the 
consent of the trustee, so applied. 

Now, for the first time in his life, he was 
guided in his studies by men who could open 
out before him what was then known of sci- 
ence and philosophy. Hitherto his efforts at 
self-instruction had been without regulation, 
capricious, or at the instigation of circum- 
stances, and though they had been of use in 
strengthening certain powers, much time had 
been lost and energy wasted for want of 
method. No one felt this more keenly than 
himself, and the experience so gained he ap- 
ae and worked out later when arranging 

is plans for the help of little children. Dur- 
ing a whole year he luxuriated in the teach- 
ing at Jena, and as his knowledge increased 
he saw ever more clearly that each subject, 
each division of nature, was but part of a 
mighty whole. 


ut in his third “half-year” at the uni-| i 


versity distress came upon him. His money 
was exhausted, and his brother was unable to 
repay what, during the year they were to- 
gether, Friedrich had shared with him, which 
brought his means to an end sooner than he 
expected. He could not make up his mind 
to tear himself from the place; yet, as his 
father refused to help him, the logic of 
events must before long bring about a 
change. He was in debt for college fees and 
for board, and, ashamed to venture out, he 
‘was in danger of becoming a misanthrope, 
when the authorities, after in vain applying 
to his father, put in force their threat of 
bringing Friedrich under the law. He was 
sent to what has been called a “ prison,” but 
which was simply the place of detention 
within the college building provided for such 
cases. There was nothing to be done, the 
law must take its course. As soon as he felt 
himself in its power he set manfully to work 
to make the best of the time. His deficiency 
in Latin had been a hindrance to him in 


other departments, and with the help of a 
friend he devoted himself to the study of it 
now. At the end of nine weeks his father 
paid his debts, but only on his signing an 
agreement to give up his claim to any future 
share of the paternal property. He could 
not, of course, remain at the university, he 
must at once turn his mind to bread-winning, 
and for that end obtained a situation as stew- 
ard near Oberweissbach. In a few months, 
however, he was summoned home to assist 
his father, whose health was beginning to 
fail, and who only lived until February of 
the following year, 1802. It is pleasant to 
think that before that time the father and 
son completely understood each other, and 
all their differences were reconciled. The pas- 


tor’s death left Friedrich, at the age of twen- . 


ty, without means and without control, to 
make his way in the world as best he could. 

First, we read of him as an under-steward 
at Bamberg, where the family tutorand a snpe- 
rior library were equally useful in helping 
him on his upward way. Then he under- 
took to survey a small estate near the same 
town, and discovered in the owner of it a fel- 
low-student of his at Jena. Here he made 
his first acquaintance with Schelling’s works, 
which the two young men spent many hours 
a day in discussing. Next he became secre- 
tary to a privy councilor, in whose family he 
again received assistance from the tutor; 
physical science and mathematics as con- 
nected with architecture being now the favo- 
rite subjects of study. Books on other sub- 
jects were lent to him also, and opened out 
fresh views of life, expanding his sympathies 
beyond himself and his immediate surround- 


ings. 

eo yet, though, his chief object was se/f- 
education, se/f-culture. It was his prepara- 
tion time. 

Architecture possessed a great charm for 
him; it had to do with “constructing,” and 
he determined to pursue it. He wrote to his 
old Bamberg friend, the tutor, who had lived 
at Frankfort, asking for introductions to his 
acquaintances in that city; for Froebel 
wished to study there, and to earn the means 
of doing so at the same time. His friend re- 
plied that he was coming to Frankfort in the 
summer, and would introduce him personally. 


But how was our student to get to Frankfort? © 


His funds were once more exhausted ; he had 
required a new outfit; we hear of his buyin 
books freely ; and, altogether, his salary h 
melted away. He was without money for the 
journey. It was, therefore, with mingled feel- 
ings that he heard from Christopher, in reply 
to an appeal for help, that their uncle at 
Stadt-Ilm had “ gone to rest,” and that Fried- 
rich’s share of their uncle’s property, though 


Yr 


rs 


~q¢come a teacher. 
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not large, would give him the means of ac- 
complishing his wishes. 

On his way to Frankfort he spent a few 
bright days with a much-loved comrade on 
the Ucker-Mark, in the May of 1805. Here 
he felt, as he had never done before, how 
richly the love that man gives to nature is 
returned ,to him; he gives love, he receives 
love and strength.* He felt too, for the first 
time, a desire to help others to make the best 
of their lives as well as to make of himself, 
with the powers that his Creator had given 
him, the best specimen of manhood possible. 
The more than usually beautiful spring-time, 
the brilliant flowers, the refreshing meadows, 
the deep green forest, all combined to impress 
on his memory the dawn of this feeling for 
his fellow-creatures. He was nearing his 
goal, and the influence that was to help him 
to the final step awaited him at Frankfort. 

Gottlieb Anton Gruner, one of the first to 
promote and spread Pestalozzi’s ideas of edu- 
cation, was at this time head of the Normal 
School at Frankfort. Froebel was introduced 
to the teachers in it by his Bamberg friend, 
and also to Gruner himself. They often met, 
and chatting pleasantly related the occur- 
rences of their past lives, and even spoke 
freely of their aims for the future. Gruner 
possessed an unusual power of insight into 
character that was most valuable in his posi- 
tion. When he heard Froebel’s account of 
himself he at once exclaimed, “Give up ar- 
chitecture, my friend, it is not for you. Be- 
We are wanting another 
helper; say the word, and the place shall be 
yours!” 

This speech was a great surprise to the 
young architect; the idea of becoming an 
educator had never entered his mind, much 
less that education was to prove the work in 
life that he had been so long groping after. 
But the words sank at once into his heart. 
Circumstances, his own inclination, and his 
friend’s advice, all tended to the acceptance 
of Herr Gruner’s offer, and as help was real- 
ly wanted in the institution, he made his first 
appearance in the schoolroom as a teacher 
the very next day. In writing to his brother 
afterwards he said, when he faced the thirty or 
forty boys, of ages between nine and eleven, 
who were apportioned to him, he felt that he 
had found his vocation. He was in his na- 
tive element, like a bird in the air, a fish in 
the water; it seemed as if he had always 
been a teacher—been born to it. 

(To be continued.) 


* T should like to add, from another source, 
this ‘‘German acceptation of nature,’’ which 
seems to be twofold—that which God has 
made as He has made it; and, not only what 
the power of God has produced, but also the 
power itself. 


From the Christian Register. 
THE ART OF RECREATION, 


Art has been defined to be “the best way 
of doing a thing.” The art of recreation, in 
this sense, must be said to be in a very imper- 
fect state of development in this country. 
We have made wonderful progress in adapt- 
ing the things of the natural world to the 
uses of life, but we have yet much to learn 
in adapting life itself to the most beautiful 
and helpful forms of expression. The vaca- 
tion time of the year is upon us. How shall 
we get the most. out of this annual season of 
recreation? How can we rest in the best 
way? The first step to be taken in solving 
this problem, as it seems to us, is to find out. 
what needs to be done, and to consider the 
end in the light of the means available for 
its attainment. If one have but two weeks. 
and a hundred dollars to expend, the vaca- 
tion is a very different affair from what it is 
for the more favored mortals who have the 
whole summer and a rotund bank account at 
their disposal. Mr. Carlyle’s philosophic 
rule for increasing the value of life by “less- 
ening your denominator” needs to be applied 
to the fractions as well as to the sum of exist- 
ence. In other words, in planning our vaca- 
tions, we must cut our garment according to. 
our cloth. 

The end of all needed vacations, it has been 
well said, is “recreation that recreates and 
rest that restores.” Re-creation of what is 
therefore the first question. The expressive 
phrase in which one speaks of having been 
“ail made over” tells the story. We need to 
have re-created that which has been lost or 
impaired during the year. Life is made vig- 
orous and is prolonged according to the meas- 
ure by which we can stop or repair its wastes. 
It is every year becoming more true that the 
fret and worry of life, and the high-pressure 
speed at which all who take their part in the 
world’s work are now driven, involve such a. 
destruction of the vital forces as to make the 
reconstructive process a general one. Pleas- 
ure, recreation and rest are only other forms 
of food. Whateveris good for the whole man 
is good for his weakened faculties or parts. 
Climbing a mountain or stretching lazily on 
the grass, watching the “argosies of cloud- 
land” go sailing by, mingling with the throng 
or camping in the woods, are equally re-crea- 
tive to persons of differing needs. 

The wise doctors know, if they do not al- 
ways tell, that all persons do not rest in the 
same way. A change to plain food and out- 
door exercise is the “ high art” of recreation 
for many persons who fancy that their minds. 
are overtaxed when they are only dyspeptic. 
The enervating effects of wealth and luxury 
are seen ‘in nothing more lamentably than in 
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the crowds of people whose blood circulation 
has not had an earnest jog since they were 
children, and who try to thwart the wise pur- 
pose of Nature to put them into a normal per- 
spiration by seeking out a “cool place” in 
which to pamper themselves during the sum- 
mer. Such persons seem to have no idea of 
the purpose of the Creator in giving them legs, 
arms, lungs and muscles. To them, life is a 
vacation for which they have not been pre- 
pared by any precedent activity and exhaust- 
ion. It is only the toilers who truly rest. 
There is no philosophy of recreation for those 
whose winter and summer pursuits are simply 
different ways of “killing time,”—a phrase 
that it has been well said would have been ill- 
used by Methuselah in his nine hundred and 
sixty-ninth year. For an immortal soul to 
pass its earthly probation fighting ennui is 
certainly not to fulfill what the wise Mon- 
taigne declared to be the chief object of exist- 
ence,—* To learn how to live to purpose.” 

Vacations and their attendant recreations 
have higher ends than this. And it ought to 
be more evident than it seems to be that to 
get the most out of them, to rest in the best 
way, each individual should consult his or 
her own needs. If everybody should look af- 
ter their’own pleasure and highest good in this 
matter, it might be bad for fashion, but it 
would be better for the race. We do not 
enough have the courage of our tastes nor the 
fortitude of our-needs, in our recreations. If 
we prefer farm-house or require the sooth- 
ing solitude and the healing airs of the for- 
est, why should we go to a swarming hotel in 
the mountains or a dress parade resort at the 
shore? There is not, we are persuaded, enough 
thought put into the planning of our vacations, 
nor enough independence exercised in their 
enjoyment. 

It is hard to make a rule that is good for 
everybody; but in general it may be said that 
what all need is a real and radical change,— 
a change of associations, of habits of life and 
of thought, as well as a change of scene and 
air. It is even well to change companions, 
or at least to find new ones, as Agassiz loved 
to consort with the fishermen and guides, and 
Hawthorne with the harbor roisterers. Some 
people are apparently so fond of the little 
round of activities that make up their life 
that, like Dr. Holmes’s convict, content to 
have a “‘ tread-mill of their own,” they take it 
with them wherever they go. Your parish, 
your “set,” your street or your club, is not the 
world, even in miniature. The people therein 
think, talk, dress, act too much alike, while 
the world is infinite in its variety. The sym- 
metrical man must be a universalist, and let 
life touch him upon all sides. He will study 
the art of recreation by giving play to new 


sensations as well as to unused muscles, by f 


widening his horizon and expanding his lungs, 
by giving those swift and eager servitors of 
the soul, his educated senses, a chance to min- 
ister unto him for his lowest as well as his 
highest needs. Blood, brain, brawn—all 
should be better for the vacation. One should 
bring back from it new stores of patience, 
the lubrication of life; of cheerfulness, the 
sunshine of life ; of faith and hope, the strength 
and joy of life. There is much more in a 
vacation than many seem to be aware. Is it 
not worth while to make the most and the 
best of it? 





THE object of parental government is to 
teach the child to govern himself; and the 
faster you can bring him to the knowledge of 
self-government the better, even if he gains, 
that knowledge by making mistakes. Allow 
a large margin for the child’s weaknesses, and 
for the mistakes that spring from those weak- 
nesses ; and let him find out his own mistakes 
and learn for himself the way back again to 
the right course. 

LINES BY THE LATE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 
a. 
“Till Death us part.” 
So speaks the heart, 
When each to each repeats the words of doom ; 
Thro’ blessing and thro’ curse, 
For better and for worse, 
We will be one, till that dread hour shall 
come. 


II. ~ 


Life, with its myriad grasp, 
Our yearning souls shall clasp 

By ceaseless love, and still expectant wonder ; 
In bonds that shall endure, 
Indissolubly sure, 

Till God in death shall part our paths asunder. 


III. 
Till Death us join. 
O voice yet more divine! 
That to the broken heart breathes hope sub- 
lime; 
Thro’ lonely hours 
And shattered powers 
We still are one, despite of change and time. 


IV. 


Death, with his Healing hand, 
Shall once more knit the band 


Which needs but that one link which none ‘ 


may sever ; 

Till, thro’ the Only Good, 

Heard, felt and understood, 
Our life in God shall make us one forever. 
—The Spectator. 





In faith and hope the word will disagree, 
But all mankind’s concern is charity : 
All must be false that thwart this one great 


end, 
And all of God that bless mankind or mend. 
—FPope. 


* 
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MoRE things are wrought by prayer tain I am that no objects ever impressed me 
Than —— dreams of. Wherefore let| more. There was something about them so 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day ; slumberous and 50 Pare, 60 magEve ye ee 
For what are men better than sheep or goats, | CVanescent, so majestic in their cheerless 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, beauty, without, after all, any of the salient 
If, ae God, they lift not hands of| points which give character to description, 

’ that they almost seemed to me the material 
eee for themselves and those who call them | ¢,. 9 dream rather than things to be defi- 
For so the whole round earth is every way nitely painted in words. The first that we 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God. | approached was entirely unaccessible. Our 
— Tennyson. commander, in whose estimates of distance 

adel and magnitude I have great confidence, made 

ee it nearly a mile in circumference. With the 

BY FREDRRICK LANGBRIDGE. exception of one rugged corner, it was in 

O ye that fare amid these breathless places, | Shape a truncated wedge, and its surface 
pending your souls ’twixt factory and | a nearly horizontal plateau. Another was a 

- monster ice mountain, at least two hundred 

a Ye ee Se eager faces | feet high, irregular in shape, and its surface 


What are you seeking in your fevered labor, 
That knows no pause thro’ all the crowded 


week, 
Each for himself, and no man for his neigh- 
r, 
What is it that ye seek? 


“*Oh, some seek bread—no more—life’s mere 
subsistence, 
And some seek wealth and ease—the com- 
mon quest ; 
And some seek fame, that hovers in the dis- 
tance; 
But all are seeking rest. 


“*Our temples throb, our brains are turning, 
turning, 
Would God that what we strain at were 
~ possessed ; 
‘God knows our souls are parched and black 
with yearning ; 
God knows we faint for rest.’’ 


‘He went his way, a haggard shape and dreary, 
His hard face set toward the kindled West ; 
-And, lo! a voice, ‘‘ Come unto Me, ye weary, 
And I will give you rest.” 
-—Good Words. 





OLD age brings us to know the value of 
‘the blessings which we have enjoyed, and it 
brings us also to a very thankful perception 
-of those which yet remain. Is a man ad- 
vanced in life? The ease of a single day, the 
-rest of a single night, are gifts which may be 
-subjects of gratitude to God.— Paley. 





AMONG THE ICEBERGS. 


An iceberg is one of God’s own buildings, 
preaching its lessons of humility to the minia- 
ture structures of man. Its material, one 
colossal Pentelicus: its mass, the representa- 

‘tive of power in repose ; its distribution simu- 
lating every architectural type. It makes 
-one smile at those classical remnants which 
-our own period reproduces in its Madaleine, 
~-Walhallas, and Girard colleges. . . Cer- 








diversified with hill and dale. Upon this one 
we landed. . : . ‘ ‘ 

The general color of a berg may be com- 
pared to frosted silver, but when its fractures 
are very extensive, the exposed faces have a 
very brilliant lustre; nothing can be more 
exquisite. The iceberg is always dreaded by 
ships in Melville Bay, we were completely 


surrounded by them. We made fast on the 


shore side, to one of majesterial proportion 
that had anchored itself in the floe. To sea- 
ward I counted seventy-three. As the tide 
ebbed, the floes choked in around us, so as to 
prevent the possibility of warping from our 
position, and the kingly bergs began their 
impressive march. One of them, in bulk 
more than equal to two of our own, advanced 
at the rate of a knot an hour, crumbling all 
opposing floes before it. The two bergs were 


just about to meet, crushing our little vessel 


to atoms in their embrace. It was a sight to 
make the bravest hold his breath. But we 
doubled a projecting cape and the peril was 
past. Just as the drifting berg was about im- 
pinging on the other, it yielded a very little 
to some inexplicable counter-drift, moved 
slowly around on its axis to the northward, 
and passing within fifty yards of the brig, 
continued its majestic progress directly in the 
wind’s eye. It was a narrow escape; the 
Rescue was keeled over considerably by the 
floes which were forced in upon her, driving 
in her port bulwarks and demolishing her 
monkey-rail.—Dr. Kane. 





A aN in his calling is twice as strong to 
resist temptation as one out of it. A fish is 
twice as strong in the water as on the shore; 
but a four-footed beast is twice as strong on 
the land as in the water. The reason is be- 
cause the water is the proper element of the 
one, and the earth of the other. The work is 
thy element, wherein thou art most able to 
resist temptation.— Thomas Fuller. 
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Ir thou wouldst find much favor and peace 
with God and man be very low in thine own 
. eyes. Forgive thyself little, and others 


much.— Leighton. 


ITEMS. 


THE condition of the President is still very 
critical. 


SICKNESS continues among the canal people 
on the Isthmus of Panama, due principally to 
neglect of proper sanitary precautions. 


THE drought in Switzerland, which has 
lasted for two months, has resulted in the burn- 
ing up of the grass, and preventing the usual 
second hay crop. Owing to the great scarcity 
of water, in addition to the heat, whole herds 
of cattle have perished. 


SCHAEBERLE’s comet was visible to: the 
naked eye at Cincinnati at 9 o’clock on the 
evening of the 2lstinst. ‘‘ It is in Ursa Major, 
about 12 degrees below the bottom of the bowl 
of the Dipper, and is the upper one of a pair of 
faint stars.’’ With an opera glass the tail can 
be plainly seen. 


A SCIENTIFIC exploring expedition is to be 
sent by the Northern Pacific Kailroad Compa- 
ny and the Oregon Railway and Navigation 
Company to examine the agricultural and 
mineral resources of the territory tributary to 
those companies between Lake Superior and 
the Pacific coast. The work of the expedition 
will last several years, and it will be under the 
direction of Professor Pumpilly, lately in 
charge of the coal and iron department of the 
national census. 


HEAVY rains for some days past in Colorado 
have done much damage, especially to the 
railroads, which have suffered from washouts. 
A terrible waterspout near Canon City, on the 
20th inst., swept off ‘‘ whole sections of railway 
ties’? into the Arkansas river, and it is be- 
lieved the road to Silver Cliff will not be open 
for a week. A passenger train which Nett 
Canon City on that night is stopped twelve 
miles from that place. Cattle and horses were 
swept away by the waterspout. 


A Lirt for hard-worked horses of the street 
cars has been invented, and tested in this city 
for six months, until it stands proved a prac- 
tical success, so far as doing its work is con- 
cerned. Itis attached to the bottom of the car 
and cannot be seen. A little pedal, to be 
touched by the driver’s toe, allows it to go into 
operation when needed. It simply connects 
the tongue of the car with a lever which ope- 
rates a rachet taking hold of a cog-wheel on 
the axle, and thus eases the dead pull nearly 
one half—just forty-five per cent. As almost 
any man can keep a car in motion once it is 

‘started, it is evident that this device takes off 
a very material portion of the horses’ labor. 
Every friend of dumb animals will be rejoiced 
to hear of this modest helper of the faithful 
slaves of the horse cars—but especially ought 
it to rejoice those who have no humanity for 
the poor beasts, but compel them to stop and 
start the car between street corners to save 
themselves a few steps.— Boston Transcript. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


NOTICES. 


ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING 


Will convene on Second-day, the 12th of 
Ninth month. 

Clear Creek Monthly Meeting appointed 
the following Committee of Reception, viz. : 
Pusey Mills, Mount Palatine, Ills.; Amos B. 
Wilson, Magnolia, Ills.;. Henry Atherton, 
Clear Creek, Ills. 

Those expecting to attend are requested to 
communicate with one of the committee, giv- 
ing their names, and time and place of their 
arrival, and they will be furnished convey- 
ance from either of the points designated be- 
low, provided they arrive before First-day, 
the 11th. 

Those leaving Indianapolis, Ind., on the 
evening train, via Bloomington, thence north 
on the Illinois Central Railroad, can arrive at 
Lostant (about 8} miles from Clear Creek) 
about 11 A.M. the nextday. Those leaving 
Chicago on the Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy Railroad, about 7 o’clock A.M., via 
Mendota, thence south about 30 miles on the 
Illinois Central, arrive at Lostant about 2 P.M. 
on same day. Those coming from Iowa and 
other points west connecting with the Illinois 
Central, both at Mendota, on the C. B. and Q. 
R.R., and at La Salle, on the Chicago and 
Rock Island Railroad, arrive at Lostant on 
same train with those from Chicago. Those 
from Peoria and Fulton county will be met at 
Henry, if requested. 


The Twelfth First-day School General Con- 
ference will assemble on Sixth-day preceding 
Illinois Yearly Meeting, the 9th of Ninth 
month, at Mt. Palatine, Putnam county, Il., 
at 3 o’clock P.M. As it is probable that many 
important questions will be introduced and 
considered at that time, it is desirable that a 
full representation of those interested in the 
subject should be present. That it may be 
known as near as possible how many contem- 
plate attending the Conference, those who do 
will please communicate with one of the 
members of the following committee, ap- 
pointed to obtain, if possible, a reduction in 
railroad fares, viz.: J. Wm. Hutchinson, 154 
W. Twentieth street, New York; Robert M. 
Janney, 1806 Wallace st., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Edwin Blackburn, cor. Dolphin and Bolton 
streets, Baltimore, Md.; Mercy J. Griffith, Mt. 
Pleasant, Jefferson county, Ohio; Gerdon T. 
Smith, Palmyra, New York; William C. 
Starr, Richmond, Ind.; or to Morris A. Wil- 
son, Magnolia, Putnam county, Ill., who is 
Clerk of the Receptive Committee of Illinois 
First-day we ong eee 

. WM. HUTCHINSON, ’ 
ANNIE CALEY, \ Clerks. 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


Ninth month 7th and Tenth month 2d, at 
11 A.M., at Kakiat Meeting-house, Rockland 
county, N. Y., one mile from Mount Ivy, on 
the New Jersey and New York Railroad. 

For further particulars address 
A. SHERWOOD, Pomona, Rockland Co., N.Y. 
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